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President's report 


Another busy month ahead 


March is shaping up as a packed month of activities, 
starting with Clean Up Australia Day at Jerringot on 
Sunday the 6th. We have had a few volunteers to help 
organise, so don't let them down, and turn up with your 
gloves and solid shoes to help with our regular clean up. 
It's also a Wider Geelong Flora month and we are 
fortunate to have Margaret MacDonald coming to speak, 
so put another big circle on your calendar, this time for the 
8th. Bookworms should also add Tuesday 29th for the Eco 
Book Group, and those that can get down to the Stony 
Rises to help Trevor with fauna surveying please contact 
him to make arrangements. | also hope many of you will 
be supporting the Angair team who are organising the 
SEANA campout on 25—28 March and will be joining us on 
one or more of their excursions. 


Celebrating our 50th anniversary 


Plans are well in hand for our luncheon on the 9th of April, 
but we would love to have some more old photos of Club 
members and excursions from the early days to add to our 
display. We can scan these and return them so please 
contact Deborah, Lorraine or Barry if you think you might 
have some entertaining photos or any other memorabilia 
we could borrow for the occasion. 


Tonight... 
.. Eddie Tsyrlin will be talking about yabbies. 


At the April meeting... 


..Deborah Evans 
Looking forward to the next Club year 


As you will be aware, | cannot continue as President next 
year as my three-year term is up, so that leaves a 
substantial vacancy for the committee for 2011—2012. In 
addition, the committee is now down to seven members, 
when we should have six officers, including an Immediate 
Past President, and seven ordinary members. The seven 
current members of the committee have all agreed to be 
re-nominated, but that leaves us still needing: President, 
Vice-President, Minute Secretary (to take committee 
minutes and keep the minutes files) and two or three 
ordinary committee members. We have had some very 
welcome offers of behind the scenes assistance with 
some of our record keeping tasks from people who can't , 
come to regular meetings, but some new people who can | 
bring some fresh ideas to the committee and who can take 

the pressure of the seriously over extended current { 
members is now becoming a necessity, to put it mildly! 


— 


& 


Vale Peter Williams 


My saddest task as outgoing President has been to 
farewell Peter who passed away on Sunday 20th. He will 
be greatly missed, especially by those who have worked 
closely with him on the committee or on the mailing roster, 
and we extend our deepest sympathies to his sister Jill 
and her family. 


.. Speakers will be club members. It is the Annual General meeting. P 


GFNC website 


Any gusewEtise (plant, emit bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC Engl address or phoned to Barry 
Lingham (5255 REED so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/- gfínc/ 
e-mail address: ginc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are ETEEN to arrive early at general 
meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow inembers to 
chat to other members and visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of GFNC members 
seeking fossils in Batesford Quarry. See full story on p. 2 oe 
The photo on the back cover, by Dean Hewish, is of a Marbled "owes. 
See the Butterfly report on p. io: 


Terns—the Geelong experience: John Newman 
Bird Group meeting, 17 February 2011 


J ohn Newman volunteered to tackle the notoriously difficult 
issue of tern identification for the February meeting. 


Ten species of terns can be seen in the Geelong region, 
although some are uncommon or rare. Some species show 
seasonal occurrence in the region while others are present 
throughout the year. 


The most conspicuous and abundant tern on the Victorian coast 
is the Crested Tern Thalasseus bergii. This is a common 
breeding resident, found in marine habitats on beaches, rock 
platforms and inshore waters. It is larger than a Silver Gull with a 
lemon-yellow bill and a shaggy black nape and crown. In non- 
breeding plumage, only the nape and hind-crown are black. The 
birds feed by plunge-diving steeply from several metres up and 
often submerge completely. They may also feed by dipping on 
the water surface. They range along the coastal Indian and 
western Pacific Oceans. In the Geelong area they are recorded 
year round on beaches, especially at the Barwon Estuary, Point 
Henry, Apollo Bay and Edwards Point. They occur on coastal 
saline wetlands such as Moolap Saltworks but are uncommon 
away from the seashore. In Victoria, they breed at the Nobbies, 
Mud Islands and near Mallacoota. Breeding occurs from October 
until January on flat sand beaches approximately one metre 
above high tide. 


The Caspian Tern Hydroprogne caspia is a moderately common 
breeding resident in the Geelong region. This is also an 
unmistakeable species with a distinctive massive red bill. Non- 
breeding birds have a black cap flecked with white and juvenile 
birds have back and wing feathers edged darker, giving a 
mottled look, and the bills are more orange than for the adults. . 
When feeding, they patrol with a downward-pointing bill and 
plunge dramatically into the water, but they pull out of the plunge 
near the surface. They feed almost entirely on fish. They have a 
worldwide distribution which is mostly coastal. In the Geelong 
area, small numbers of birds are seen throughout the year in 
marine habitats but they are also found over rivers, inland 
wetlands and lakes. Three regular Victorian breeding colonies 
are known, at Corner Inlet, Mallacoota and Mud Islands. There 
may be some migratory movement into Victoria during spring 
and summer 


The Gull-billed Tern Gelochelidon nilotica is rare. It is a partial 
summer migrant, preferring open brackish or saline lakes, 
saltworks and occasionally freshwater swamps. Six subspecies 
are recognised, two of which occur in Australia. Local records 
are subspecies macrotarsa, which is a large bird with a 
diagnostic short, thick gull-like black bill and long black legs 
making it stand taller than other terns of similar size. Individuals 
have a heavy rounded head and thickset body with broad, pale 
grey-white wings and black tipped primaries. The short-white tail 
has a shallow fork. Breeding birds have black caps which 
become a black mask in the non-breeding season. These terns 
feed by hawking for insects and will also dip for fish or pick food 
from the surface of water, mud or pasture. The species has a 
world-wide distribution. In the Geelong area, they are seen 
mainly during summer, often over brackish lakes. They may 
breed in the Western District lakes. Their movements may be 
dependent on weather and rainfall. 


...Dean Hewish 


The Little Tern Sternula albifrons is uncommon in the Geelong 
area. Worldwide, there are three subspecies, of which only 
sinensis is found in south-east Asia and Australia. Birds of the 
eastern and south-eastern' Australian populations breed in spring 
and summer. The north Australian (Gulf and Cape York) birds, 
which breed during autumn and winter, mix with migrants from 
the Asian population and move southward when not breeding 
during the southern spring and summer. No birds in breeding 
plumage are found in south-east Australia in winter. In the 
Geelong area,-Little Terns have been seen in sheltered coastal 
environments such as Hospital Swamp, Lake Victoria, Edwards 
Point and Moolap Saltworks. In Victoria, their breeding is subject 
to disturbance by coastal recreation. Local breeding records are 
from Mud Islands (no recent records), Sand Island and Moolap 
Saltworks. 


The Fairy Tern Sternula nereis is a moderately common 
breeding resident. It has a worldwide distribution but Australia is 
its main breeding area. Locally, it is recorded year round, mostly 
in sheltered marine habitats. Birds are regularly seen at Moolap 
Saltworks, Edwards Point, Duck Island, Swan Bay, Lake Victoria, 
Hospital Swamp, Lake Connewarre, Barwon River, Mud Islands, 
Lake Murdeduke and off Point Lonsdale lighthouse. Most of the 
birds breed at Corner and Shallow Inlets and Westernport and 
Port Phillip Bays. They nested regularly at Mud Islands until 
1997. Other recorded sites are Ray Island and Sand Island. 
More recently, breeding has been recorded at Edwards Point 
and Moolap Saltworks. The birds abandon sites if breeding fails. 
Movements of Fairy Terns are poorly understood, but they are 
less frequently seen in March-August and larger flocks are 
recorded in September-March. 


Little and Fairy Terns are similar in size and appearance. In 
breeding plumage, the Little Tern has a black bar between the 
eye and the base of the bill, while the Fairy Tern always has 
white in that area. The Little Tern has a slimmer build and darker 
grey wings. 


Whiskered Terns Chlidonias hybrida are common breeding 
migrants. They are reasonably small birds with distinctive 
breeding plumage which is pale grey above, with a neat black 
cap reaching to the bill, a white cheek stripe, a mostly grey 
underbody and a dark red bill. The non-breeding plumage is pale 
grey above and white below with a white head finely streaked 
black on the hind crown. A black band extends from the eye to 
the nape. These terns are aerial acrobats and they pluck food 
from the surface but do not plunge dive. They feed on insects, 
crustaceans, fish, frogs, seeds, spiders and young waterbirds. 
Whiskered Terns have a worldwide distribution. In the Geelong 
area they frequent freshwater sites with emergent vegetation. 
They breed in summer using shallow, well sheltered swamps and 
make floating nests from bent rush stems. In Australia they 
mainly breed in western Victoria, along the Murray River and in 
south-central New South Wales, and then move north. They 
return in September-October. Their numbers at individual sites 
vary from year to year, possibly depending on rainfall patterns ` 
and wetland quality. 


White-winged Black Terns Chlidonias leucopterus are locally 
uncommon non-breeding spring and summer migrants. They are 
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unmistakeable in breeding plumage, having strikingly black 
underbodies with a white vent, a white rump and tail. In non- 
breeding plumage they can be mistaken for Whiskered Terns but 
have a dark bar behind the eye. They feed on insects, spiders 
and fish and which they catch in a similar way to Whiskered 
Terns. Locally, they can be found near shallow coastal 
freshwater swamps and lakes, especially Hospital Swamps, 
often with Whiskered Terns. This species breeds mostly in 
eastern Europe, Russia and China. They migrate from their 
northern hemisphere breeding areas to Africa, Asia and 
Australia, arriving in southern Australia in August and departing 
in May. 


The oceanic terns, which locally include the Common Tern, 
White-fronted Tern and the rarely seen Arctic Tern are very 
similar in appearance and are difficult to distinguish. 


The Common Tern Sterna hirundo is described in the GBR as an 
uncommon, non-breeding, summer migrant. The species, which 
is divided into three subspecies, is found worldwide in marine 
environments and feeds mainly on fish, some crustaceans and 
insects. In the Geelong region it is recorded infrequently, but 
mostly in summer. The first Geelong record was in 1963 at Mud 
Islands, but it has also been recorded at coastal lakes such as 
Lake Victoria. Local records are all of the subspecies 
longipennis, which breeds in eastern Siberia and north-eastern 
China. They usually arrive in southern Australia in September- 
October and depart in April. Some first and second year birds 
may overwinter in Australia. Distinguishing features are the light 
grey rump with slight contrast to the upperparts and also the dark 
sides to the tail. 


The White-fronted Tern Sterna striata is an uncommon winter 
migrant from New Zealand and does not breed on the Australian 
mainland. The birds are seen only in winter and occur in marine 


inshore waters. Local sites where they are most often seen 
include Apollo Bay, the mouth of the Barham River at Marengo, 
and off Cape Otway and Point Lonsdale lighthouse. Their main 
breeding sites are in New Zealand but a small nesting group was 
discovered on the Furneaux Group islands in Bass Strait in 1983. 
These birds disperse to seas around New Zealand and south- 
east Australia in the non-breeding season. They arrive in the 
Geelong region in May-June and depart in October-November. 
Occasionally an individual will over-summer in Australia. Most 
birds visiting Australia are sub-adults. These birds appear paler 
overall than the other terns and the pale grey rump and tail show 
no contrast with the saddle and upperwings. The tail has blackish 
corners with long streamers and is longer than that of a Common 
Tern. 


The Arctic Tern Sterna paradisaea is very rarely recorded near 
Geelong. Local records have come from Lake Purrumbeet, Mud : 
Islands, Black Rocks, Point Lonsdale, Swan Bay and Ocean 

Grove sandbar (December 2010). The species has a world-wide 
distribution but breeds exclusively in the northern hemisphere. Its 5 
migration is among the longest of any bird. The birds breed i 
during the northern summer (June-July) but in the non-breeding 
season, they are mostly found around the Antarctic pack ice, — - 
southern Africa and South America. Most Australian sightings 
are in August-December during southern migration. Identifying 
features are the short dagger-shaped bill, steep forehead, very | 
short legs, and white tail and rump which contrast strongly with 

the grey upper body and the thin dark outer edge to the tail. 


John acknowledged the Geelong Bird Report, HANZAB, the 
Australasian Bird Image Database, Trevor Pescott, Peter 

Menkhorst, Craig Morley, Tom Fletcher, Barry Lingham, lan 
McConchie and Birding-Aus as his sources for information and | 
photographs. 


Excursion—Batesford limestone quarry and Moorabool River Reserve 
20 February 2011 


I| week we watched the weather forecasts anxiously, hoping 

for neither a 35? day nor the downpours and gales we'd 
been having recently, and breathed a sigh of relief when we 
ended up with a cool day and only the occasional shower. The 
22 members and guests were so pleased with the mild weather 
that many said they could have stayed in the quarry all day! 


We started with a view from the road, where Bill explained some 
of the history of the quarry and Deborah added a few extra bits of 
geological history. Although the cement works has closed down, 
the quarry is still a source of agricultural lime and packing sand. 
We could see the lowest sandy sediments, the main Batesford 
Limestone layers with their hard capping layer, the grey 
Fyansford Clay which is overburden for the quarriers, and the 
Younger Basalt flow with small columns that had filled an old 
river valley. It was also still possible to see the entrance to the 
tunnel that was used to transport the limestone to the cement 
works; the lake that fills from seepage channelled through some 
clever underground piping and pumping; and to see where water 
from the lake is taken out either to Corio Bay (usually) or to the 
Moorabool River when there is enough water in the river to dilute 
the saltier quarry water. The river has been diverted twice to 
enable the quarry to be extended, and now has a significant 
concreted stretch. 
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...Deborah Evans 


Then it was down to our first fossil site—near enough to the lake 

for the birders and with some quarried blocks of both Batesford 
Limestone and Fyansford Clay (Miocene age) for the fossil 

hunters. It was a day for a bit of fossicking fun rather than 

Systematic collecting from the different horizons within the 

quarry, and the already-quarried blocks were easy to access as 

a starter. We managed one shark's tooth and an assortment of 1 


Assorted gastropods from the Fyansford Clay. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


~ 


Dentalium spp.(Tusk Shells) from the Fyansford Clay. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


small bits and pieces, including numerous foraminifera and 


echinoid spines from the limestone, most of which came from the 


foraminifer-rich layers rather than the bryozoa-rich layers that 
also occur in the quarry. The forams are larger species (up to a 
few mm in diameter which is large for a foram!), which, together 
with the other fossils, indicates a warm, possibly tropical sea. 
That sea surrounded an island of the Devonian age Dog 
Rocks granite and many of the densely packed 
fragments in the limestone probably came from a fringing 
reef of bryozoa and calcareous algae and were deposited 
by wave and current action in shallower water on the 
underwater slopes. You can see the densely packed 
forams in the Batesford Limestone blocks used in the old 


on the corner of La Trobe and Russell Streets in 


submerged and the Fyansford Clay was deposited from 
deeper water with a different suite of fossils, including a 
number of organisms that lived on, or buried in, the 
clayey bottom. 


Masked Lapwing 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Australian Magpie 


flowing, especially the little falls over the granite bar, and the 
evidence of recent flooding. It's a lovely sheltered spot, with the 
farming land on both sides fenced off against stock. 


New birds were added to the list, a number of them sitting 
obligingly to be identified and admired. The Tawny Frogmouth 
was a favourite as usual. There are quite a lot of weeds to be 
controlled along this stretch and the inveterate boneseeders in 
the group couldn't help pulling out a few as they went. 


Another pleasant walk which could be combined with the 
Moorabool River Reserve upstream to make a relaxing Sunday 
afternoon stroll close to home. 


Our thanks to Bill Honey who made the arrangements, kept us all 
collected together safely inside the quarry, and led our walk 
down the river; and to the quarry manager Lane Collins for 
permission to visit the quarry and for copies of a number of 
interesting documents. 


Geelong Cement Retirees Association Museum 
open day 


South. end of McCurdy Road, off Autumn Street, Herne Hill. - 
(Melways 451 C2). Open : Sunday 17 April, 12 noon-4 p.m. 
Gold coin donation: 


ird list, compiled by Barry Linghan 


Batesford limestone quarry 
Stubble Quail 1+ 
Australian Shelduck 

Chestnut Teal 

Pacific Black Duck 

Great Cormorant 

Melbourne Magistrate's Court building (now part of RMIT) | Swamp Harrier 

Brown Falcon 


Melbourne. As the sea came further inland the island was | Black-fronted Dotterel 
Red-kneed Dotterel 


Heard in paddocks near entrance road 

In pond on quarry floor. 

In pond on quarry floor. 

In pond on quarry floor. 

In pond on quarry floor. 

Harassed by magpies near entrance track. 
Hunting over paddocks near entrance track. 
Near pond on quarry floor. 

Sheltered in short reeds near the pond on 
quarry floor. Unexpected here. 

Near pond on quarry floor. 

In trees near old maintenance hut. 
Harassing a Swamp Harrier. 


Willie Wagtail 


Morning tea was under some trees near a hill of 
Fyansford Clay overburden, and some chance finds by 
Diana led to a mini treasure hunt as the recent rains had 
left numerous fossils washing out and clearly visible on 
the surface. Gastropods, Pelecypods (bivalves) and Tusk 
Shells (Scaphopods) predominated, with some solitary 
corals and a few echinoid spines. The final stop was at 
the 'sand pit' where the packing sand is excavated and 
sieved, and where the underlying Dog Rocks granite can 
be found as small pieces in the sieved spoil heaps as 
well as occasional boulders lower down in the formation. 
Our young visitor Hannah found a shark's tooth, and the 
sandy deposit also produced some oysters, more 
echinoid spines and fragments of bryozoa, so everybody 


Little Raven 
Welcome Swallow 
Fairy Martin 
Tree Martin 


Common Starling 
House Sparrow 
Australasian Pipit 


Australian Wood Duck 3 
Tawny Frogmouth 2 
Whistling Kite 

Eastern Rosella 

Red-rumped Parrot 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

Laughing Kookaburra 

went away happy (except Deborah who had her heart set | Superb Fairy-wren 


In paddocks along the entrance track. 
Hawking over the pit. 

Flying over track in quarry. 

Small flock passing through in SW 
direction. 

In paddocks along the entrance track. 


In paddock Ond the entrance track. 
Moorabool River, Belcher's property 


On the river. 

Perched near track along river. 
Gliding over river. 

Several pairs. 

Several juvenile birds 

Two together in red gums. 
Heard calling. 

Along river track. 


on finding a brachiopod). 


At Lit and George Belcher's kind suggestion, we had 
lunch under the trees just inside the gates of Lilydale 
House where we spread a tarp and examined some of 
our fossil finds. Those who were staying for the afternoon 
then proceeded down to the Mooraboo! River and 
headed downstream on the les$ well-formed track along 
the edge of the Belcher's property, for the short walk 
down to the big pool. Everyone enjoyed seeing the river 


Spotted Pardalote 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Silvereye 

Welcome Swallow 
Red-browed Finch 
European Goldfinch 


Calling near entrance to Belchers. 
In Red Gums. 

In Red Gums. 

A young bird plus 1 or more adults. 
A silent female in Red Gum. 
Calling near entrance to Belchers. 
Along river track. 

Along river track. 

Calling near entrance to Belchers. 
Hawking over flood plain. 

Along river track. 

Along river track. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Balyang Sanctuary 
27 January 2011 


C raig Morley very kindly agreed to lead the excursion in place 
of the advertised leader, Bryant Attwood, who was unable to 
attend because of illness. We wish Bryant a thorough and 
Speedy recovery. 


The eleven members and one visitor enjoyed a beautiful summer 
morning bird-watching around this very productive wetland, the 
adjacent river bank, and the Yollinko boardwalk. 


As can be seen from Craig's accompanying list, we noted 
Several instances of breeding and feeding behaviour. Our 12- 
year old visitor, James, proved himself a very observant bird- 
watcher, pointing out the nesting behaviour (and ultimately the 
nest) of Australasian Grebes. The Dusky Moorhen jumping up to 
feed on Kangaroo Apples was so absorbed in its efforts to 
wrestle the ripe fruit from the branch it quite ignored our close 


Grey Teal: At least two birds positively identified amongst the 
Chestnut Teal. 

Chestnut Teal: At least 25 birds, including a pair with five small 
ducklings on secluded part of Yollinko wetlands. (B) 

Domestic Duck: Five birds including one bearing a strong 
resemblance to a Northern Mallard and second with some 
Muskovy parentage and three other white birds. 

Pacific Black Duck: Several present. 

Australasian Grebe: Several birds present, including an 
independent(?) juvenile and an adult pair tending a nest 
(sitting). (B) 

Rock Dove: Several present. 

Spotted Dove: Several present. 

Crested Pigeon: One noted. 

Australasian Darter: At least five active nests downstream of 
bridge. (B) 

Little Pied Cormorant: A number of nests downstream of bridge. 
(B) 

Little Black Cormorant: At least 40 birds. Some at nests including 
one nest with 3 nestlings. (B) 

Australian White Ibis: Two birds flying high to E. 

Whistling Kite: One bird gliding over to E. 

Peregrine Falcon: One bird flying upstream, then circling, high 
over bridge, then lost from sight. 

Dusky Moorhen: Several including one pair with two well grown 
juveniles and second pair with four small young. Also an 
adult bird observed flapping up from ground level to feed on 
a ripe Kangaroo apple. (B) 

Eurasian Coot: One or two immatures noted. 

Masked Lapwing: At least two birds heard and seen. 

Latham's Snipe: One flushed from NE corner of main pond. 

Silver Gull: Three birds present, an adult and two immatures. 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo: Nine birds feeding on Banksia 
seeds. 

Galah: One bird noted along river. 


...Polly Cutcliffe 


presence. Another highlight was the Peregrine which came into 
view for a few moments and was gone! There were quite a few 
introduced ducks, but it is reassuring to know that these are 
culled from time to time to prevent interbreeding with native 
species. 


Balyang is a wonderful sanctuary for birds (we recorded 50 
species). Thank you to Craig for 'stepping into the breach’, 
extending our knowledge and bird-watching skills, and for those 
wonderful 'extra-dimensional' views through the telescope. 


Total: 50 species, including Domestic Duck. B=Breeding 


Long-billed Corella: A pair visiting a big hollow in a large 
Eucalypt. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo: Several noted. 

Rainbow Lorikeet: Several noted including a pair visiting a hollow 
in a Eucalypt. 

Musk Lorikeet: A flock of ~8 flying over. 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet: A flock briefly heard flying over. 

Red-rumped Parrot: Pair noted. 

Superb Fairy-wren: Several parties noted. A very brightly 
plumaged male noted on W side of main pond. 

White-browed Scrubwren: Several heard in Yollinko wetland and 
also one heard in shrubs along entrance road. 

Spotted Pardalote: One heard along river. 

White-plumed Honeyeater: Many heard and seen. 

Red Wattlebird: Many heard and seen. 

New Holland Honeyeater: At least one party of 8 observed. 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike: One bird. 

Crested Shrike-tit: One bird heard. 

Grey Butcherbird: At least one heard upstream of bridge. 

Australian Magpie: Several on grassy areas. 

Pied Currawong: One or two heard and seen. 

Grey Currawong: One heard and seen. 

Willie Wagtail: Several noted. Bird sitting on nest on horizontal 
branch over river. (B) 

Little Raven: Small number noted. 

Magpie-lark: At least two groups of fledglings being fed. (B) 

Australian Reed-Warbler: Several heard and seen. 

Little Grassbird: Several heard. 

Silvereye: Small flock heard. 

Welcome Swallow: Several noted. 

Common Blackbird: Small number noted. 

Common Starling: Several noted. 

Common Myna: Common. Many seen and heard. One seen 
taking food into hollow. (B) 

House Sparrow: Several noted. 


Vale Peter Williams 
20 February 2011 


We are sad to note the loss of Peter, Committee member and Membership Officer. 


Full notice next month. 


What's up 


hose members who have visited our house may have 
noticed a framed star chart on one of our walls. 


We have had the chart for some time, but it remains an enigma. 
Many years ago we were having a pre-GFNC meeting dinner at 
Margaret Cameron's house when Elizabeth Kerr arrived with a 
box of odds and ends she had salvaged from her parents' home 
following the death of her father. She invited the people present 
to help themselves to anything they wanted. Marilyn discovered 
the rolled-up star chart and was determined to have it. We soon 
decided to have the chart framed. At first, the framer was 
uncertain how best to present it but said that he would think 
about it. When we eventually arrived to collect it we were 
amazed by the result and another couple in the store were 
already earnestly asking if they could buy it. 


The mystery surrounding the chart concerns where it was made 
and if it was ever produced commercially. The chart is of the 
southern sky and has a black background with white stars, 
constellation lines and labels. It is circular, centred on the south 
celestial pole. From the constellations shown, it would have been 
most useful south of about 29 degrees latitude (approximately 
the latitude of Brisbane) and shows stars that never rise above 
the northern horizon here. Around the edge of the chart are 
dates, which identify the chart as part of a planisphere. This type 
of chart, sometimes called a 'star finder', consists of a circular 
Sky chart showing all the constellations visible from a particular 
latitude, with the positions slightly distorted from being the flat 
projection of a sphere. In a working version, there is an overlying, 
roughly oval, window representing the horizon that is pivoted so 
that it can be rotated around the centre of the chart (in this case 
the south pole). Hour marks on the edge of the overlay 


...Dean Hewish 


correspond to the time of day and can be aligned with the dates 
on the chart so that the window gives a picture of the sky at any 
particular day and time. These convenient aids for learning the 
night sky were invented in the 17th century by Jacob Bartsch, the 
son-in-law of the famous astronomer Johannes Kepler. They are 
still popular and can be found in the Victorian Museum and 
Scienceworks gift shops. The premium variety is the Philip's 
Planisphere, which has the chart and its rotating overlay printed 
on plastic to make it durable and waterproof. 


The strange thing about our chart is that it is much larger than 
any planisphere we have ever seen, to the extent that it would be 
very cumbersome to use outdoors. It is also printed on standard 
weight paper, which is much too flimsy for a working planisphere. 
Unlike most modern planispheres, it does not show the Milky 
Way as a paler band across the map. It names the constellations 
and brightest stars and also has the Ecliptic (the path of the 
planets) and the Equator drawn on it, but it does not show the 
borders of the constellations. One clue is that the lines around 
the edge of the chart are imperfect and broken in several places. 
This suggests that it might have been a printer's proof and 
perhaps not the final form of the chart. 


How Liz Kerr's father acquired the chart and why he kept it is 
unknown. Liz herself was not able to enlighten us and now that 
she has passed away we have no contact with her family. 
Perhaps some visitor to our house may one day recognise the 
star finder as being similar to one they used as a young person, 
but otherwise we will probably never discover the history of the 
chart, which may be the only surviving one of its kind. 


Mammal trapping—Clifton Road, Stony Rises 
10-13 February 2011 


GPS 54 700394E 5751239N altitude 165m. DSE trapping permit 10005048; AEC permit 14.09 


he fauna search of the 40 ha property of Rebecca and John 

Irving in Clifton Road was part of the Club's ongoing survey 
for the Corangamite Catchment Management Authority and 
Greening Australia of properties in the Stony Rises between 
Colac and Camperdown. 


John Irving has owned the property for over 20 years, and apart 
from about one hectare where there is a house and clearing for a 
small number of sheep, goats, peafowl and an alpaca, the land 
has not been grazed or cleared. The vegetation is an excellent 
example of the Stony Rises Manna Gum Woodland, with few 
weeds apart from some exotic grasses among the native Poa 
tussocks. The property was on the Cobb and Co coach route 
from Colac to Camperdown, and it seems likely that there was a 
watering-point at a spring and wetland on the property. 


Historically and environmentally it is a significant area, and we 
appreciate being allowed to carry out our survey there. 


Weather 
Thursday 11 February was hot and extremely humid. There was 
some light rain overnight and clearing drizzle on Friday morning. 


... Trevor Pescott 


Saturday and Sunday were mild and cloudy, clearing during the 
mornings. 


Trapping 

We set 30 small Elliott traps on 10 February in three transects 
each of 10 traps. On 11 February, we set another 20 Elliott and 2 
harp traps. They were checked each morning at 8.30 a.m., and 
most of the traps that had held animals were not re-set. In total 
there were 123 small Elliott trap-nights and 4 harp trap-nights. 


Traps 1—10 were through grass and bracken along a minor 
depression. 
11-20 were in a deep, rock-walled depression, possibly 
caused by the collapse of a lava tunnel at some time in 
the past, and now a mossy gully partly shaded by ancient 
Musk Daisy-bushes. 
21—30 were around the edge of a wetland. 
31—40 were across a grass and bracken flat. 
41—50 were around the base of a typical moss-covered, 
rocky 'cascade'. 


Bait: The standard peanut butter honey and oatmeal mix was 
used. 


— aa IIIau 
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Results 

In total we caught 2 Dusky Antechinus A. swainsonii, 1 Swamp 
Rat Rattus lutreolus, 15 Bush Rats R. fuscipes and 2 House 
Mice Mus musculus. The harp traps caught 1 Large Forest Bat 
Vespadelus darlingtoni, 1 Little Forest Bat V. vulturnus and 1 
Common Bent-wing Bat Miniopterus schreibersii. 


Discussion 

Measurements were taken of most of the animals that were 
caught, and this has given an interesting insight to the age and 
sex-ratio of the Bush Rats. There had been a successful 
breeding season; of those we measured, seven were classed as 
juveniles, based on weight and tail length. Of the four adult 
females, two had well-developed nipples and may have been 
lactating. The smallest was a female whose weight was 30 gm, 
and a male at 59 gm. Average weight for the species is 125 gm 
(Menkhorst and Knight). See table below. 


Trap No  Transect Date 
20 2 


Sex Wt(gm) Tail (mm) Notes 

11/02/2011 150 Weight not noted. 
12/02/2011 140 
12/02/2011 150 
12/02/2011 160 
12/02/2011 120 
12/02/2011 117 
12/02/2011 117 
13/02/2011 150 
13/02/2011 111 
13/02/2011 76 

13/02/2011 140 
13/02/2011 

13/02/2011 117 
13/02/2011 

13/02/2011 97 


Nipples developed, possibly lactating. 


Sex not noted 
Weight not noted. 


Escaped before measuring. 


Details not noted. 


Bush Rats are seasonal breeders, the peak in November- 
January. Litter sizes vary from one to eight with the average four 
to five. (Seebeck in Menkhorst). The abundance of Bush Rats 
came as a surprise as we had not caught the species at 
Pomborneit or the Floating Islands Reserve. 


Mammals recorded at Clifton Road 

Short-beaked Echidna: extensive diggings but no animals seen. 

Dusky Antechinus: two males caught. 

Koala: one seen and others heard calling. 

Common Brushtail Possum: not seen but they are present 
around the house, and in the sheds and stock shelters. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo: not seen on the property, but noted 
nearby. 

Black Wallaby: several seen. 

Common Bent-wing Bat: one caught. 

Large Forest Bat: one caught. 

Little Forest Bat: one caught. 

House Mouse: two caught. 

Bush Rat: 15 caught. 


2 nipples developed, possibly lactating. 


Swamp Rat: one caught. 
European Rabbit: several seen. 


Reptiles and amphibians recorded at Clifton Road 

Garden Skink: several seen. 

Southern Water Skink: one very small individual caught. 

Eastern Bluetongue Lizard: noted near the site. (see p. 12) 

Mainland Tiger Snake: one seen in the stone wall of the hen- 
house. 

Southern Brown (Ewing's) Tree Frog: many tiny individuals seen. 


Chestnut Teal 

Common Bronzewing 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 

Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Striated Pardalote 


White-eared Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Grey Shrike-thrush 

Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 

Pied Currawong 

Little Raven 

Eastern Yellow Robin 


Bird listed at Clifton Road 

(Also noted nearby: Crested Pigeon, Brown Goshawk, Long- 
billed Corella, Eastern Rosella, Yellow-rumped Thornbill, Noisy 
Miner, Welcome Swallow, Common Starling, Australasian Pipit). 


Other fauna 

Yellow Admiral Butterfly: one seen. 

Common Brown Butterfly: many present. 

Ringed Xenica Butterfly: abundant. 

Common Grass Blue Butterfly: a few seen. 

Leopard Slug: two caught in the Elliott traps. (see p. 12) 

Enamelled Spider: abundant, with their cartwheel webs spanning 
the trees and shrubs; we could not avoid getting the spiders 
and their webs over our faces, hats and clothes. 

Spiny Spider: a few were present. 

Hhipicera femorata: a spectacular beetle, several seen. (see 
p. 12) 


Acknowledgements: Anna Carracun, Ammie Jackson, and 
Stuart McCallum from Greening Australia; Frances Grundy for 
her assistance in setting and collecting the traps; Rebecca and 
John Irving for allowing us such generous access to their 
property. 


References 
Menkhorst, Peter W. (ed) (1995) Mammals of Victoria, OUP, Melbourne. 


Menkhorst, Peter and Frank Knight (2001) A Field Guide to the Mammais 
of Australia, OUP, Melbourne. 


Plant Group report 


8 February 

Another interesting and entertaining session spent examining 
and discussing weed plants and specimens of a range of plants 
from members' gardens. Of particular interest was the male 
flower of Curcibita maxima which, when dissected, and viewed 
microscopically, revealed large anthers and a huge amount of 
pollen grains; There were no female flowers on the plant. 
Curcibita is a monoecious plant—separate female and male on 
each plant—and the female flowers had already progressed to 
bearing seed cases enclosed by a yellow flesh protected by a 
tough skin. We aim to dissect a female flower earlier next 
Season. 
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...Dick Southcombe 


8 March 


Margaret MacDonald OAM will present the 19th Wider Geelong 
Flora Lecture. (See p. 16) 


Margaret is a recent recipient of an Order of Australia medal for 
her contribution to protecting and conserving the natural features 
of the Eastern Otways and ANGAIR's territory. She certainly 
deserves that recognition. Please attend to hear her lecture and 
thank her for that contribution. 


Mammal report 
... Trevor Pescott 


Mammal additions 


Short-beaked Echidna 2112/10 | You Yangs, Cressy Gully Road, Pix Controller photo at night. GFNC 


1 23/12/10 |Whinray Road Meredith; it walked towards the observer, then spent a few minutes sitting 
with its hindquarters on the ground, but standing on its front legs. It sniffed the air, 
sometimes with its nose straight up. It continued walking towards the observer until it was 
about a metre away, then it sniffed the air and decided something wasn't right so walked 
quickly away to a tree where it dug in. 


Pd mew wemeoek roses on rest oceano JP 
Pd [esewn [ane ooma at 1000 pm ngarasa poa — e | 
[Common Brusan Possum | i862; [Bomont siting m a Blackwood in me gardon azoa «(TP 
A Cn E LN 
Ferren J e] Near eosa O O O O | Lookout in Lorne. 


Bush Rat 12/01/11 Yaugher, Pix Controller photographs of the rats at a feeder set in a tree at 3.4 m above C 
the ground. Obviously they are very adept at climbing! 

Red Fox 25/01/11 | Yaugher; it left footprints—and scats—on a recently delivered load of sand, — 
| exploring and marking the new piece of landscape. 

Fallow Deer 24/01/11 | Crossed Slate Quarry Road at Durdidwarrah in the Brisbane Ranges where they seem to | WCo 
be well-established. 


Observers: GENC, Photos taken c on n the Clubs c cameras; ; Pho, Peter Homan; TP, Trevor Pescott; .WCo, Wendy Cook 
- Next mammal trapping 
17—20 March 2010 


We will continue our study of the Stony Rises, this time on a property between the Clifton Road site and Pomborneit where we carried: 
out a study last year. At this stage it's Jimbo Reynold's property, 2366 Cobden-Stonyford Road (Dykes Road). So again P Onyon 


Public Hall will be-the meeting place. 


Thursday 17 March, meet at 10.00 a.m. to set the traps. 
Friday to Sunday, meet each morning at.8.00 a.m. to check the traps. 
(Unfortunately the Sunday clashes with the Club's monthly excursion, but the previous weekend was the long weekend which was 


also ipe MERI for many people). 


Please let me know if you are able.to assist or would like to see what uno rapping involves, email ppescott@ optusnet. com.au or 


phone 5243 4368. 


WIEN additions 


Abbreviations used: # = GFNC purchase, (...) = 


A Bird Atlas of the Melbourne Region, Helen Aston & Rosemary 
Balmford, 1978 (Bev Lyons) [598.29945 AST] 

A Report on the Breeding of Peregrine Falcons Falco peregrines 
macropus at Batesford Quarry (Site 14), V.G. Hurley, 2010 [598.9 
HUR] 

A Time To Look, Graham Pizzey, 1958 (Bev Lyons) [598.2994 PIZ] 

Alpine Plants of Australia Including Subalpine and Montane Plantsl, 
Thistle Harris, 1970 (Bev Lyons) [582.130994 HAR] 


Australian Marsupials and Monotremes, John Gould (and Joan M Dixon), 


1974 (Bev Lyons) [599.20994 GOU] 

Australia's Dangerous Creatures, David Underhill, 1988 (Bev Lyons) 
[591.65 UND] 

Birds of New Guinea: Illustrations from the Lithographs of John Gould, 
Text by A Rutgers, 1970, (Bev Lyons) [598.2995 RUT] 

Birds of New Zealand Locality Guide, Stuart Chambers, 1989 (Ira 
Savage) [598.2993 CHA] 

Birds of Prey of the World, ML Grossman & John Hamlet, 1965 (Bev 
Lyons) [598.9 GRO] 

Birds of the Dandenongs, Roy Wheeler, 1972 (Anne Higgins) 
[598.299451 WHE] 

Birds of the Night: Owls, Frogmouths and Nightjars of Australia, David 
Hollands, 1991 (Bev Lyons) [598.97 HOL] 

Birds, 1965 (Ira Savage) [598.2 BIR] 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Donor's name if known. 


Butterflies of the Australian Region, Bernard D'Abrera, 1972 (Bev Lyons) 
[595.7890994 DAB] 

Eagles Hawks and Falcons of Australia, ‘David Holland, 2003 (Bev 
Lyons) [598.90994 HOL] 

Eric Hosking's Birds: fifty years of photographing wildlife, Eric Hosking, 
1979 (Bev Lyons) [598.20222 HOS] 

First Studies in Insect Life in Australasia, with Numerous Questions, 
Directions for Outdoor Work, and Drawing and Composition 
Exercises, William Gillies, 1910 (Anne Higgins) [595.70994 GIL] 

Flowers and Plants of New South Wales and Southern Queensland, ER 
Rotherham, DF Blaxell, Barbara G Briggs & RC Carolin, 1975 (Bev 
Lyons) [582.130994 ROT] 

Flowers and Plants of Western Australia, Rita Erickson, AS George, NG 
Marchant, MK Morcombe, 1973 (Bev Lyons) [582.1309941 ERI] 

Growing Together: Supplementary Volume, George Jones, 1988 (Anne 
Higgins) [712.099452 JON] 

In Quest of Bowerbirds, Norman Chaffer, 1984 (Bev Lyons) [598.8 CHA] 

John Cotton's Birds of the Port Phillip District of New South Wales, 1843- 
18491, Maie Casey & Allan McEvey, 1974 (Bev Lyons) [598.29945 
COT] 

John Gould's ‘The Birds of Australia’ selected and annotated by AH 
Chisholm and Vincent Serventy, 1973 (Rosemary Turner) 


[598.29940222 CHI] Continued on page 14 
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This month 


| t certainly created a lot of interest, 
and indeed excitement, especially for 
those who hadn't seen it before. 


This was a butterfly, a big butterfly, one 
of our largest and most impressive, the 
Orchard Swallowtail. It is regarded as 
common and widespread in its usual 
distribution—but certainly not so down 
our way. We barely had time to 
appreciate its unexpected appearance 
before it dropped down into the rose 
hedge, or so we thought. No amount of 
searching revealed it. 


Soon came excited calls. ‘It's back in 
the roses!’ Cameron had seen it flying 
and kept an eye on it while | got the 
camera. But again it frustrated us with 
a non-appearance. Later it presented 
itself again under some shadecloth and 
above my head. Of course | didn't see 
it until someone yelled out. | was 
absorbed in my pursuit of an 
interesting wasp and by the time | 
unscrewed my neck it was gone. 


It showed up again. Here we were, 
grandkids on board, off to buy pizzas 
for tea, and while we waited in the 
driveway for the road to clear it had the 
cheek to flutter around the car. We had 
a good laugh. 


: After tea | walked down to the nearby Rotunda Park, home of 
Powerful Owls until their nesting tree was destroyed in a storm, 
and a good place to enjoy the sensory experience of the 
countryside as day gives way to night. | stood looking down at a 
couple of good pools where the creek hugged a low shrub- 
covered cliff. My reverie was broken into when | noticed two 
black discs on the shrubs. | had no idea at what | was looking 
until one moved. Well, I'll be...! Butterflies, all black except for a 
bit of white and what | imagined looked like eyes and a mouth— 
wing patterns of course. What | was looking at, and didn't know 
at the time, was a classic example of dimorphism, where males 


Female Orchard Swallowtail Newstead. 


Male Orchard Swallowtail, Newstead. 


...Joe Hubbard 


came up with an identification—male 
Orchard Swallowtails. 


Next day a male Orchard presented 
itself for the camera—obligingly feeding 
from an emubush, hovering 
hummingbird like. 


Butterfly facts 

e Some swallowtails are migratory 
whilst others disperse widely. Perhaps 
that's what we were seeing. 

e Long-distance travellers. British 
Painted Ladies, butterflies of course, 
have been known to fly 2500 km in 10 
days. We can do better than that! 

e Wingspans: Orchard Swallowtail 
108 mm; Cairns Birdwing 150 mm; 
Common Grass-blue 20 mm. 

e  Outspread wings when settled. 

e Survival: Orchard's black and white 
colouration effective as camouflage. 

e Orchard Swallowtails observed at 
Newstead 16/1/2011, along with Small 
Grass Yellows. More observations of 
Orchards followed our sighting. 


Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Nature watch 

e Gono further than a garden. Enjoy 
the flowers and perchance find a native 
bee, blue bands on abdomen, or maybe 
Hover flies disguised as honey bees, or 
wasps, or maybe a fearsome Praying Mantid. 

Visit the coast or wetlands to catch migratory waders, some 
showing breeding plumage, ‘bulking up' for their long flight 
northwards. 

Fruit trees. Raided by Musk Lorikeets, or maybe nocturnal 
visitors such as Flying Foxes. 


Look for flocks of Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos. 
Colours of the saltmarsh. Flowering Sea-heath and Beach 


Rocket and its butterflies—maybe Painted Lady and Meadow 
Argus as | saw at Breamlea 24/3/2010. 


Photo: Joe Hubbard 


and females are different in size, colour and wing pattern. When | Cheers! 
got back, and reported in, Val and Cam did a bit of research and 
Butterfly report 
...Valda Dedman 


here have been plenty of different butterflies about this summer, in spite of the 

cooler weather, and maybe as a result of rains further north. Orchard 
Swallowtails occur sporadically in Victoria but never in great numbers. If the eggs 
collected belong to this species, they will be an unusual and maybe unique 
breeding record for southern Victoria. Orchard Swallowtails can cause minor 
damage to fruit trees, since their larvae eat the leaves of the citrus trees where 
they are deposited singly. There is also the possibility that Dave King 
photographed another rare Victorian migrant, Elodina padusa the Narrow-winged 
Pearl-white. The markings don't quite fit those of a Cabbage White. The wing 
venation is very strong and distinctive also. We would be pleased to have your 
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Possibly Elodina padusa the Narrow-winged Pearl- 
white. Photo: Dave King 


comments about this photo, which was taken near the Moorabool River on the last Club 
excursion. Dave and | are still debating the matter. 


We have some wonderful digital photos this month, which are a great aid to 
identification. However, the old-fashioned butterfly net (which resulted usually in a dead 
pinned specimen), did tend to clinch the matter. 


Recorders: DHe, Dean Hewish; EWt, Echina Walkabout; JH, Joe Hubbard; MHe Marilyn 
Hewish; RS, Roz Spierings; TP, Trevor Pescott 


Greenish Grass-dart 
Photo: Dean Hewish 


Heath Ochre, Tanners Rd. Photo: Trevor Pescott Orchard Swallowtail Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Heath Ochre 10/11/2010 Tanners Rd off Anglesea Rd 1, alittle worn, in Anglesea heathland TP 
Barred Skipper 18/02/2011 Yaugher 1 TP 
Greenish Grass-dart 18/01/2011 Belmont 1 JH 
11/02/2011 Bacchus Marsh several on grass in back yard, 11/2—14/2 : MHe, DHe 
Orchard Swallowtail 1/02/2011  Steiglitz, Steiglitz Rd 1 fluttering around a lime tree. A few days later found RS per TP 
again, apparently exhausted. Died next day. A few pinhead 
translucent white eggs found singly on different leaves. 
Varied Sword-grass Brown 28/01/2011 Yaugher 1 
11/02/2011 Yaugher ` 10+ among Gahnia 
18/02/2011 Yaugher several 
Ringed Xenica 13/02/2011 Clifton Rd, Stonyford many 
Marbled Xenica 26/01/2011 Brisbane Ranges, Savannah & many flying & landing on track. [See photo. on back cover] 
Waterhole Tks i 
28/01/2011 Brisbane Ranges N.P. numerous JH 
18/02/2011 Yaugher several TP 


Common Brown 26/01/2011 Brisbane Ranges, Davannah & many flying around, equal numbers of males & females MHe 
Waterhole Tks 


3/02/2011 Long Forest, Djerriwarrh Tk 10-12 females in woodland MHe, DHe 
9/02/2011 Geelong Botanic Gardens several JH 
11/02/2011 Steiglitz, Bert Boardman Reserve 3-4 females : MHe, DHe 


13/02/2011 Clifton Rd, Stonyford many . TP 
Shouldered Brown 18/02/2011 Yaugher several TP 
Meadow Argus 1/01/2011 You Yangs, Branding Yard area 1 feeding with Painted Ladies in ground-cover weed EWt | 

21/01/2011 Bacchus Marsh 1 on ground MHe, DHe 

26/01/2011 Brisbane Ranges, Waterhole Tk 1 on ground MHe, DHe 

3/02/2011 Long Forest, Djerriwarrh Tk 2 on grassy creek flats MHe, DHe 

9/02/2011 Geelong Botanic Gardens 3 JH 

16/02/2011 Geelong Botanic Gardens 1 | JH 
Australian Painted Lady 1/01.2011 You Yangs, Branding yard area many feeding in ground-cover weed 

near Toynes Rd 

9/02/2011 Geelong Botanic Gardens JH 

9/02/2011 Geelong Botanic Gardens JH 

11/02/2011 Clifton Rd, Stonyford TP 

28/01/2011 Brisbane Ranges N.P. JH 

18/02/2011 Belmont 1 JH 
Common Grass-blue 3/02/2011 Long Forest, Djerriwarrh Tk 1 identified in creekside grass, many others, probably same MHe, DHe 

species . 
9/02/2011 Geelong Botanic Gardens 2, mating dance, turned in small circles during the event JH 


13/02/2011 Clifton Rd, Stonyford a few TP 
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Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 
... Trevor Pescott 


Pr eemr|vamersmueespemensensmmm. OT 
Basking on Clifton Road, Stony Rises. 


Red-bellied Black Snake 16/01/11 TP 


he unusually wet summer we have just experienced seems to have been of benefit to the local frog populations. On 01/11/10, 

Colin Cook made a tape recording of frogs calling from a dam on his property at Eclipse Creek near Meredith. In total he could 
identify at least six species including Common Froglet, Pobblebonk, Spotted Marsh Frog, Striped Marsh Frog, Southern Brown 
(Ewings) Tree Frog and Whistling (Verreaux's) Tree Frog. The Common Spadefoot Toad may be there too. Late last month, | spoke 
to Neil Anderton who told me that on one wet evening he found about 60 frogs on the veranda of his Teesdale home; he also pulled 
several others from the dogs' drinking pond, and said that when driving at night, it was impossible to avoid the frogs on the road. The 


number of frogs reported by Club members has also been very high—these include the following (and my apologies for any | have not 
included). 


Anakie Gorge; it was photographed, the images shown to Anthony Mitchell who confirmed its 
identity. The photograph, which was not suitable for reproduction, clearly showed the black back 
but most importantly, a pink-red belly. It was obviously not just a very dark copperhead. Its body 

appeared somewhat distended just above the vent—either it had consumed a meal recently or it 
was a female nearly ready to produce young. | intended accompanying 'Mitch' in a search for the 
snake, but, the day before we were due there, a devastating rain-storm produced a huge flood in 
the gorge, so we were unable to undertake our search. | 


) 
Common Froglet 


Found at night at Yaugher. (This is the first | have seen there. TP) GLe, TP 


18/12/10 | Calling all day from 85WC-9 Conservation Pond, Werribee SF. 
16/01/11 At Qdos Art Gallery, Lorne. PHo 


Northern Bacchus Marsh; calling at dusk in a muddy area with tall lush green grass 
and an untidy pile of cement slabs, ground of abandoned high school. 'We had the 
impression this was the rarer of the two Marsh Frogs, but here it was in urban 

Bacchus Marsh. The call was loud and a definite solid 'clunk rather than a 'click'.' 


Spotted Marsh Frog 18/01/11 Under tile, near Lees Bridge, Balliang. 
P 


Spotted Marsh Frog 19/01/11 Staughton Vale Road/McLeans Highway, squashed on driveway. 
Spotted Marsh Frog eas 12/02/11 Under rock, Stonyford Hall, Stony Rises. 


Spotted Marsh frog 19/02/11 Quarry Picnic Ground, Werribee Gorge, calling at night. MHe 
Pobblebonk 19/11/10  |Cailing from North Arm Billabong, Serendip Sanctuary. 


Pobblebonk 23/11/10 Forrest, few calling from West Barwon River flats. 


Pobblebonk 26/12/10 | Long Forest, many calling during the day from a dam on Happy Valley Track that MHe 
had been low but recently filled by rain. 

Pobblebonk 18/01/11 Staughton Vale Road/McLeans Highway, heard calling and fresh spawn in TP 
waterhole. | 

Pobblebonk 26/01/11 Calling, Durdidwarrah Road at Buckshot Track, Brisbane Ranges. MHe, DHe 


Growling Grass Frog 18/12/10 — | Western Treatment Plant, singles calling during day from T-section lagoons and MHe 
^ Conservation Ponds. 
Growling Grass Frog 26/12/10 Long Forest, dam on Happy Valley Track that had been low but recently filled by 
rain, calling during the day. (‘As far as | know, not on Long Forest list.' MH) 


Southern Brown Tree Frog 14/01/11 Near mouth of St George River, Lorne. 


Southern Brown Tree Frog 13/02/11 A few very small individuals, Clifton Road, Stony Rises. 
Southern Brown Tree Frog 18/02/11 Yaugher, calling at dusk before heavy rain. 


Observers: AMi, Anthony Mitchell; GLe, Grace Lewis; DHe, Dean Hewish; EWt, Echi 
MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PHo, Peter Homan; SI, Shona Innes; TP, Trevor Pescott; WM 


dna Walkabout Tours per Janine Duffy; FSG, Fauna Study Group; 
o, Wendy Moore; 
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Out and about 
Tell-tale tails 


W e humans do not need tails; we walk upright and do not 
naturally climb. Our spines have a vestigial tail, linking us 
to a former quadrupedal life. This 'tail bone' (the coccyx) is 
attached to the pelvis, in the same place which other mammals 
have tails. It is nevertheless important because several muscles, 
tendons and ligaments are attached to it. Human embryos have 
a tail that is about a sixth of the body in length but it is gradually 
absorbed. 


Animal tails show a variety of form and size. Some rodents have 
tails with overlapping scales (Bush Rat), some have the scales in 
distinct rings (Swamp Rat). A Black Rat's tail is long, thin, naked 
and scaly while an antechinus has a tail that is hairy, sometimes 
only on top. A Tuan or Phascogale has a bushy black 
'bottlebrush' with hairs up to 55 mm long, which it can raise when 
excited, A Brush-tailed Rock Wallaby tail is thicker and bushier 
at the end, while a Bridled Nail-tail Wallaby tail ends in a point 
like a nail. Both live in rocky areas, so why the difference? 


A kangaroo uses its large and powerful tail as an extra leg as it 
grazes; it acts as a balance as it bounds swiftly forward. 


The Fat-tailed Dunnart uses its tail as a storage against lean 
times. It can also go into torpor at any time of the day or night if 
conditions are unfavorable. The fat in the tail comes in very 
handy then. A Feathertail Glider's tail is unique among Australian 
mammals, being almost hairless but for a fringe of long stiff hairs 
on either side. Do they help with its ability to glide? Ringtail 
Possums usually hold their hairy tails curved round in a circle at 
the end. Brushtails have fluffy tails. 


Large white spots extend right down the tail of the Spot-tailed 
Quoll, but are found only on the back of the three other quolls. 
Southern Bettongs build a nest from woven grass and bark, that 
they carry in their slightly prehensile tail. A Platypus has a broad 
flat tail covered with fur; an Echidna's is covered in spines. 


The Koala has no tail worth mentioning; it is a stump, reduced to 
just 6—7 caudal vertebrae, a most unusual feature in an arboreal 
animal, which commonly uses its tail as a fifth limb, wrapping it 
around branches to give them extra mobility or purchase. 
Possums and gliders have 20—30 vertebrae, and even the 
ground-dwelling Common Wombat has a longer, though residual, 
tail, of 12-13 vertebrae. The Koala, however, has very long arms 
and legs. 


Most micro-bats have tails, which can either be enclosed within 
the 'wing' membrane that is joined to the hind legs, or project 
through it. However, the Grey-headed Flying Fox, that fruit bat 
that roosts in Geelong's Eastern Park and sometimes disturbs 
GFNC meetings with its noisy chatter, has no tail. 


Cats use their tails to convey their emotions. A waving tail may 
show that it is angry. A dog loves to wag its tail in greeting, so it 
must be frustrating for dogs bred to have practically none. A 
horse uses its tail to swish away flies. We cut the tails from 
sheep to prevent blowfly strike. Fat-tailed lambs are a delicacy 
among some nomadic peoples. 


The real tail of a bird is the 'parson's nose’, the lump of fatty 
tissue with glands, and muscles that control the use of the 


DONE NM ——aa 


...Valda Dedman 


feathers that adorn it in so many different ways. In flight the tail 
may be raised or lowered, closed or spread, act like a rudder, 
give the bird balance. It can be used as a counter-balance ona 
swaying branch, a prop against a tree trunk, a signal ora 
courtship device. 


The tails of most birds end in long feathers called rectrices. 
These feathers are used as a rudder, helping the bird to steer 
and manoeuvre in flight; they also help the bird to balance while 
itis perched. When a pigeon lands on a wire, up goes its tail, and 
the bird rocks for a while. In some species, such as birds of 
paradise and lyrebirds, modified tail feathers play an important 
role in courtship displays. Two elongated spiral wire-like tail 
feathers of the Magnificent Bird of Paradise extend far beyond its 
other tail feathers. 


The lyrebird does not get to fly much, hopping from branch to 
branch in a forest with a closed canopy. The male is lumbered 
with a large tail that makes flying difficult, but is an essential part 
of its life. The female's smaller tail gets bent askew as she sits in 
the not very roomy nest. You can recognise an incubating female 
by this feature. The male's display involves opening his tail and 
raising it and then bringing it right over his back and head and 
then vibrating it so that it shimmers in the light. He dances and 
sings under a silvery curtain. At the end of the breeding season, 
the tail feathers are moulted, all at the same time; the male's 
take four and a half months to grow in again. 


The usual number of tail feathers is twelve. The two central tail 
feathers are so arranged that they overlap the adjoining pair, and 
so on to the edge of the tail, so that like a tiled roof, they help to 
shed water. The delicate tail feathers of the Emu-wren are more 
than twice as long as its body, and there are only six of them. A 
musk duck's tail feathers are very stiff and pointed and can be 
fanned out, as when it dozes on the water’s surface, as well as in 
the male's courting display. The musky odour that gives the duck 
its name comes from two glands at the base of its tail. The extra- 
stiff tail feathers of other species, including woodpeckers and 
woodcreepers, allow them to brace themselves firmly against 
tree trunks. The White-throated Needletail is named for the 
protruding feather shafts of the square tail, which give it a spiky 
appearance. 


Female Rainbow Bee-eaters have shorter, thicker tail streamers 
than the males, an advantage for a bird that nests at the end of a 
metre-long tunnel dug in a bank. However, since both sexes 
incubate, the male's streamers can become tatty. Spotted 
Pardalotes, that also nest in tunnels, have sensible short tails. 
Paradise Kingfishers have long ribbon-like tail plumes that also 
get abraded during nesting. How do these birds manage to fly 
through the rainforest without becoming entangled? Their flight is 
said to be floating but rapid. When they alight, they raise and 
lower their tail-plumes. 


The peacock's tail isn't its tail at all; it is just the lengthened tail 
coverts, which are supported by the true tail feathers when the 
bird displays. The colours in the tail feathers are produced by an 
optical effect called thin-film interference. There are about 200 
feathers in a peacock’s 'tail'. When they are shaken in display 
they produce a hum. The peacock also turns its back towards the 
hen to show off a fan pattern of feather shafts. 
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Swallows and terns have the outer tail feathers elongated to form 
a fork. A pelican's tail is short, but contains 22 feathers. Its wings 
are for soaring, but its tail is for landing; spread out, it acts asa 
brake. The male Emperor Penguin's wedge-shaped tail lies flat 
on the ice as he incubates an egg for nine weeks. 


When they leave the nest, young Superb Fairy-wrens have short 
stubby tails. Males only get to have their full adult plumage when 
one to three years old, and only keep it throughout the winter 
when they are fully mature and the dominant male in the family 
group, at maybe four years old. Till then, they have to be content 
with a blue tail. Fairy-wrens usually hop along with their tails 
cocked up, but if they sense danger, they may tuck their tail in 
and run off like a little mouse. This feint is called the rodent run. 
Watch what they do with their tails when they are foraging. 


Wedgetail, needletail, wagtail, fantail, fork-tail, fish-tail of the 
Spangled Drongo—there are many shapes in the bird world. The 
Grey Fantail builds a nest with a tail. 


Lobster tails and yabbie tails are considered a delicacy, but 
beware the sting in the scorpion tail. A stingray's tail is long and 
thin, with a venomous barb at the end. The tail is used in self- 
defence and rays do not normally attack humans, although it is 
wise not to tread on one when wading in the shallows. Fish tails 
are an aid to swimming. You can identify whales by the shape of 
their flukes, which are the horizontally flattened tail fins used for 
propulsion. 


What else has been seen 


There were a number of the robust Bee Flies hovering and 
buzzing around the grass and plants at Yaugher, 18/02/11 (TP) 


Several of the spectacular beetles Rhipicera femorata were 
found at Clifton Road, Stony Rises, on 13/02/11. (TP) 
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Some lizards shed their tails to escape from predators. Most 
grow a new tail although it may be darker in colour than the 
original. Occasionally a double tail grows. The Fat-tailed Gecko 
feeds on termites and other insects and spends its days in 
underground holes, such as abandoned burrows of trap-door 
Spiders, blocking the entrance with its fat tail to keep out 
predators and keep in moisture. The Leaf-tailed Gecko uses its 
tail for camouflage. If alarmed or threatened, it may shed its tail, 
leaving a 'leaf' behind on the ground. The Shingleback or 
Stumpytail Skink's tail looks rather like its head, both triangular- 
shaped to confuse its enemies. Because of this, it is sometimes 
called the Two-headed Skink. It also has fat reserves in its tail. 


A snake's tail starts about four fifths of the way down its body, 
just beyond the cloaca. Sometimes the scales under the tail are 
enlarged. A sea snakes's tail is flattened like a rudder. 


Tadpoles gradually absorb their tails as they develop into frogs. 
Their tails are used for swimming, like a fish. Frogs belong to the 
order Anura, which means without a tail, from the Greek an, 
without and oura, tail. They are the only amphibians without a 
tail; the others are salamanders, newts and caecilians (limbless . 
amphibians that resemble snakes). The final disappearance of a 
tadpole's tail occurs rather late in its life; the tail provides material 
for a quick growth of legs. 


Every time you see a tail, think about its shape and its use. | 


hope | have given you a new perspective on the end of the 
animal world. 


..Lorraine Phelan 


This is one of the two Leopard Slugs we caught in the Elliott | 
traps; they were heavy enough to set off the door-release. An 
adult slug measures 10-20 cm. Stony Rises,1 1/02/11. (See p. 6) 
(TP) 


The Eastern Bluetongue Lizard at Stonyford, Stony Rises, 
showing the distinctive pattern on the back. 13/02/11. (TP) 


This summer we've had the company of a beautiful Golden Orb Long legged Fly, Belmont, 5/2/11, small, metallic green on 
Weaver Spider attached to two of the struts of the shed. When black. (JH) 
she first appeared she attached her web to the car as well as to 
the roof of the shed. The first morning we drove out we broke Blue Skimmer Dragonfly, Geelong Botanic Gardens, 9/2/11— 
two of the strands. From then on she made her web so the car male pale blue, abdomen 
can drive in and out without disturbing her web. Now as summer black tipped, wings tipped 
is coming to an end she has become very large though equally with copper, female yellow 
as beautiful, instead of the lovely white body with black spots with back markings. (JH) 
she now has a large grey body with faint black spots. (BHu & 
DHu) Jewel Bug, Highton, 

: Barwon River walk, 14/2/11. 

Black markings on red. (JH) 


Golden Sun'Moth 

Synemon plana, Live 

Bomb Range Road east of 

the You Yangs, 6/1/11, 1 Jewel Bug Photo: Joe Hubbard 
female in grass along road 

verge. We captured, photographed and released it. This 
confirmed our suspicions that this threatened species (FFG Act) 
occurred here. There is a lot of Wallaby-grass Austrodanthonia 
Sp., a food -plant for the larvae, and we had seen dark moths 
flying low on hot days in the summers of 2009 and 2010, but had 
been unable to get photos. This is a new location as far as we 
know, and at the southern end of the range. The sighting was 
reported and photos sent to the DSE Golden Sun Moth Survey 
leader. (DHe, MHe) 


Golden Sun Moth Synemon plana, Merrimu Reservoir picnic 
ground, 20/1/11, 1 female in grass. Dean was testing our new 
camera and took a photo of a dark moth partly obscured by 
grass. It wasn't until we got home and | downloaded the photos 
that | realised what it was. The species was not previously 


known from this locality and the record is rather late in the 
season. The sighting was reported and photos sent to the DSE 
Golden Sun Moth Survey leader. (DHe, MHe) 


Golden Orb Weaver Spider, Teasdale, January 2011 
Photo: Diane Hughes 


Wandering Percher, Long Forest. Photo: Dean Hewish 


Wandering Percher 
dragonfly Diplacodes 
bipunctata, 3/2/11, 
Djerriwarrh Track, Long 
Forest, one photographed. 
(MHe, DHe) Golden Sun Moth, Live Bomb Range Road, 6/1/11. 

Photo: Marilyn Hewish 
Wandering Percher 
dragonfly, 20/2/11, 
Batesford Quarry (LPh) 


Observers: BHu, Bill Hughes; DHe, Dean Hewish; DHu, Diane 
Hughes; JH, Joe Hubbard; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn 


Long-legged Fly. Photo: Joe Hubbard Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott 
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A few words from the new editor of Geelong Bird Report 


| am looking forward to the challenges and enjoyment of 
continuing the tradition, created by the marvellous efforts of the 
retiring editor, Marilyn Hewish, after many editions, of providing a 
rich and reliable record of annual bird observations around 
Geelong and district. 


With the recent publication of the 2008 Geelong Bird Report 
(GBR) | now feel able to take over the reins of the editorship of 
the GBR for the 2009 edition. Due to unforeseen circumstances 
this transition to GBR editor has occurred sooner than.| had 
anticipated or expected so there will be a lot of catching up and 
rapid learning of new skills for me. As | begin this journey it is 


We need your help—followup 
...Rob Ganly 


y~ will be pleased to know that following the December plea 
we now have a complete set of all published Excursion &/or 
News Sheets, PLUS the re-location of the 10th anniversary book 
of 'Excursion Sheets and other Pamphlets' (see 'Snippets' 
below). Many thanks to the following members for their prompt 
reply and return of these invaluable documents: Trevor Pescott, 
Dave King. Valda Dedman, Gordon McCarthy, Graeme Tribe and 
Angair's library. 


Addendum 

The article on the emblem (Geelong Naturalist vol. 46, no.9 p. 8) 
should have read — 

the first use of our emblem ON NEWSLETTERS was on No. 175, 
September 1980. 

The emblem must have been in use from inception, as it appears 
on vol.1. no.1 of Geelong Naturalist April 1964. 


...Craig Morley 


with appreciation and thanks that | acknowledge the continuing 
help, support and encouragement of Marilyn Hewish, Barry 
Lingham and Trevor Pescott. 


If you have any bird observations for the 2009 Geelong Bird 
Report and the 2010 Geelong Bird Report please contact me 
as soon as possible so that these observations can be included. 
Also if you would like to record your observations in the new 
format that is planned for the 2009 GBR please contact me. 


Craig Morley 
Email: craigmorleys@bigpond.com Phone: 5221 4604 


Congratulations 


nre Woolford, Convener, Friends of Buckley Falls, has been 
awarded one of the Victorian Environment Friends Network's 
Best Friend 2010. 


Tony has been Convener of the Buckley Falls Friends group for 
25 years. Having seen the degraded, weed-ridden state of the 
Barwon River near Buckley Falls, he and Geoff Carr from Ecology 
Australia joined forces and lobbied hard and long with the 
Geelong Environmental Council to improve this mismanaged 
riparian strip. Carr was given a small grant to prepare a study of 
the riparian native vegetation. They set about selectively 
revegetating small areas. By continually lobbying and showing 
good results they were able to increase the size of the Reserve to 
100 acres with a recent addition of 10 acres covering a Red Gum 
stand. A tireless worker, Tony has developed a magnificent 
stretch of river bank on both sides of the river. Through his vision, 
passion and lobbying he was able to win a ‘setback’ from a 
developer who wanted to build within 50 metres of the river. 


Snippets from the past 


Newsheet No.13 December 1965 

New Bird and Koalas for You Yangs: the Bird Observers Club 
has advised that the White-Throated Warbler (now Gerygone) 
has recently been recorded at the You Yangs and is a new bird 
for that region. It was found to be nesting. Early last month, the 
Fisheries and Wildlife Dept. released 11 fully grown Koalas 
(three of which had babies) in the region of East Flat at the You 
Yangs. It was soon afterwards that a party of fifteen visiting 
Americans (one of them a millionaire) was taken there by your 
President (Jack Wheeler) to see for their first time, Koalas in their 
natural environment. 


...Hob Ganly 


Excursion-News Sheet #72 May 1971 

irt after a short break, during which our President presented 
Geoff Gayner our Librarian with a set of all available Excursion 
Sheets plus other publications, bound and inscribed for safe- 
keeping in our Library. 

Newsletter 185 August 1981 p.3 

Moorabool River (5km east of Meredith); a Black-eared Cuckoo, 
a rare migrant to this area, was noted on September 6th. 
Newsletter 207 August 1983 

11 Giant Petrels at Black Rock. 


Continued from page 7 


Kangaroos, John Gould (& Joan M Dixon), 1973 (Bev Lyons) [599.20994 
GOU] 

Kingfishers & Kookaburras, David Hollands, 1999 (Bev Lyons) [598.78 
HOL] 

Life in the Balance, David Rains Wallace, 1987 (Ira Savage) [333.95 
WAL] 

Masterpieces of Australian Bird: Photography, Peter Slater, 1980 (Bev 
Lyons) [778.932 SLA] 

Parrots of the World, (2'* edn) Joseph Forshaw, 1978 (Bev Lyons) 
[598.71 FOR] 

Pigeons and Doves of Australia, HJ Frith, 1982 (Bev Lyons) [598.650994 
FRI] 

Shells in Australia, Neville Coleman, 1978 (Anne Higgins) [594.047 COL] 


The Birds of Britain and Europe with North Africa and Middle East, 
Hermann Heinzel, Richard Fitter & John Parslow, 1984 (Ira Savage) 
[598.294 HEI] 

The Fairy-Wren: a Monograph of the Maluridae, Richard Schodde, 1982 
(Bev Lyons) [598.833 SCH] 

The Great Australian Wilderness, Reg Morrison, 1993 (Ira Savage) 
[919.400222 MOR] 

The Great Victoria Desert, Mark Shephard, 1995 (Bev Lyons) [994.15 
SHE] 

The Handbook of Australian Sea-Birds, DL Serventy, Vincent Serventy & 
John Warham, 1971 (Bev Lyons) [598.2SER] 

The Naturalists: Pioneers in Natural History. Alan Jenkins, 1978 (Anne 
Higgins) [500.9 JEN] 

The Platypus, Charles Barrett, 1944 (Anne Higgins) [599.1 BAR] 

HAR] 


Ee 
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Bird Observations 
January—February 2011 


he Brush Cuckoo looks somewhat similar to a small Fan- 

tailed Cuckoo, but it has a loud, repeated call that carries for 
a long distance. The call is very distinctive and Polly knew it well 
from her time spent in Queensland, so she was able to readily 
identify the call she heard in the Brisbane Ranges. Brush 
Cuckoos appear to be regular, but uncommon, visitors-to the 
Geelong region over the summer months. 


The continued rain over the past few months has seen water 
return to some of the parched wetlands. Lake Modewarre is a 
large, shallow wetland that attracts many species of birds when it 
contains water. Thousands of Black Swans and Australian 
Shelducks create a very impressive sight for bird observers and 
the extra bird life attracts predators. JN also noted 7 species of 
raptors near the lake on 3/1/11—Whistling Kite, Swamp Harrier, 
Wedge-tailed Eagle, Nankeen kestrel, Brown Falcon, Australian 
Hobby and Peregrine Falcon. Nearby Lake Gherang has had 
Latham's Snipe present. Some birds have begun the end-of- 
summer movements already. Blue-winged Parrots and Eastern 
Spinebills have returned to the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 


...Barry Lingham 


flocks of Dusky Woodswallows are moving about, Little Lorikeets 
were observed near Torquay, Gang-gangs are visiting the 
Geelong and Bellarine regions and small flocks of Yellow-Tailed 
Black-Cockatoos are returning from breeding areas. Many birds 
are still busy feeding young but the burgeoning population of 
insects and other invertebrates may encourage some late 
breeding attempts amongst the insectivorous species. Grace and 
Joanne were able to watch the drama unfold as a Brown 
Goshawk made attacks upon a flock of White-winged Choughs. 
Despite many'attempts at making a kill, the choughs managed to 
evade the predator. Observations such as this add to our 
knowledge of bird behaviour. 


Observers: 

BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernadette Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHd, 
Daphne Hards; DR, David Rantall; GL, Grace Lewis; JVB, Joanne Van 
Den Broek; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GT, Graeme Tribe; HS, Hans 
Streefkerk; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; PC, Polly 
Cutcliffe; RGa, Rob Ganly; SI, Shona Innes; TFI, Tom Fletcher 


Species Number | Date Comment Observers 
Black Swan 1000+ 5/02/2010 Lake Modewarre. SW corner. Many nests and cygnets. JN 
Australian Shelduck 3000+ 5/02/2010 Lake Modewarre. SW corner. Lake is alive after many years of drought. | JN 
Australian Wood Duck 11 14/02/2011 Freshwater Creek. Dickens Road. 2 adults with 9 ducklings emerged HS 
from our hayshed. All still present 17/2/11 
White-throated Nightjar none 25/01/2011 Brisbane Ranges. No birds detected traversing the Brisbane Ranges JN 
from 0300-0530 despite clear night with half moon. 
Australasian Darter 1 13/02/2011 Barwon River. Upstream of Redgum Island bridge. Adult male. PC 
Little Egret 21/01/2011 Barwon Estuary. Pelican Point. 10.30 to 10.45 a.m. TFI 
Brown Goshawk 1 7/02/2011 Brisbane Ranges. Sailors Track. A sustained attack by a goshawk on a GL,JVB 
flock of White-winged Choughs, flying through the flock, sometimes 
attacking particular birds. It stopped and perched on occasions and also 
circled overhead. 
Purple Swamphen 343 12/01/2011 St Leonards. Salt Lagoon. Three adults and three young birds seen. DR 
Dusky Moorhen 1 4/02/2011 Hospital Swamp. Unusual in the lower Barwon lakes. TFI 
Black-winged Stilt 3004 5/02/2010 Lake Modewarre. SW corner. Lake is alive after many years of drought. JN 
Red-necked Avocet 4 4/02/2011 Barwon Estuary. Ocean Grove Spit. Rarely seen in the estuary. GMc, GT, 
TFI, BL 
Pacific Golden Plover 23 26/01/2011 Blue Rocks. End of 13th Beach. GMc 
Latham's Snipe 10+ 5/02/2010 Lake Gherang. Few other birds seen here. JN 
Bar-tailed Godwit 117+ 21/01/2011 Barwon Estuary. Pelican Point. 10.30 to 10.45 a.m. TFI 
Common Greenshank 72+ 21/01/2011 Barwon Estuary. Pelican Point. 10.30 to 10.45 a.m. TFI 
Ruddy Turnstone 10 26/01/2011 Blue Rocks. End of 13th Beach. GMc 
Red-necked Stint 143 26/01/2011 Blue Rocks. End of 13th Beach. GMc 
400+ 4/02/2011 Barwon Estuary. Ocean Grove Spit. BL 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 70+ 5/02/2010 Lake Modewarre. SW corner. Lake is alive after many years of drought. | JN 
Painted Button-quail 1 16/02/2011 Torquay. South Beach Road. A least one male observed 4 times in one | CMo 
hour. Site was a horse paddock that has been revegetated with acacia. 
Scaly-breasted Lorikeet | 4+ 20/1/2011 Highton. Harrison Court. Intermittent sightings from December, usually JPo 
with Rainbow Lorikeets. One bird is probably a ScalyXRainbow hybrid. 
Musk Lorikeet 100 Feb Ocean Grove. Woodlands Estate. All congregating in Eucalyptus TFI 
citriadora before flying off to roost in late afternoon. 
Little Lorikeet 2 16/02/2011 Torquay. South Beach Road. 2 or more heard flying overhead. CMo 
Blue-winged Parrot 3+ 17/02/2011 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. TFI, GMc 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 1 25/01/2011 Moriac. Calling at about 3.30 p.m. SI 
1 17/02/2011 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. North Track. i TFI, GMc 
Brush Cuckoo 1 25/01/2010 Brisbane Ranges. Lease Road, at the entrance to Waterhole Track. PC 
Heard calling for several minutes at midday. 
Striated Fieldwren 8 21/01/2011 Pt Henry. Alcoa Wetlands. Including an adult flushed from long grass RGa, CMo 
followed by 3 recently fledged chicks. 
Eastern Spinebill 1 17/02/2011 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. TFI, GMc 
Little Wattlebird 4 16/02/2011 Torquay. South Beach Road. Vocal and conspicuous. In past weeks, CMo 
local observers have noted successful breeding and adults with 
dependent young. 
Golden Whistler 2 17/02/2011 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. TFI, GMc 
Rufous Whistler pc 17/02/2011 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. TFI, GMc 
Dusky Woodswallow 6+ 7/02/2011 Freshwater Creek. Dickens Road. Not often seen here. HS 
12 17/02/2011 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. At least 2 juveniles. TFI, GMc 
Satin Flycatcher 2 26/01/2010 Wensleydale. A pair. First record for our garden at this site. JN 
Little Grassbird 1 21/01/2011 Pt Henry. Alcoa Wetlands. Adult carrying a faecal sac. RGa, CMo 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


Thursday 24 March 2011 


Nortons Road and Brushfields Road, 
Paraparap 


Leader: Kay Campbell 


Bordered by reserves and farmland, these two quiet country 
roads are frequented by a surprising number of bird species. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. in Hendy Main Road, Paraparap, near the 
corner of Geelong-Anglesea Road—there is a pull-off on the 
left. This intersection is 6 km: past Freshwater Creek. (Melway 
Key Map 15 A19.) 

Finish: About 12 midday. 

Bring: Binoculars, morning tea, suitable clothing. 


Enquiries: Kay 5243 3311 


[D ULT E E OUI V E 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Tuesday 8 March 2011 


Some special flowers 
of the Anglesea district 


Margaret MacDonald OAM 


Since her early retirement from teaching Margaret has lived in 
the small settlement of Moggs Creek on the edge of the 
Anglesea District. Over the last 18 years she has spent many 
hours observing and photographing the flowers of the area. 
Margaret will talk about the endemic species, some of the rarer 
species, and will also share some of the terrestrial ‘orchid 
secrets' of the district and her involvement in their discovery. 


In this year's Australia Day Awards Margaret was awarded 
the Order of Australia Medal for service to conservation 
and the environment in the Eastern Otway region. 


Arrive 7.00 p.m. for a chat & cuppa. Lecture commences at 
7.30 p.m. Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room. Enter the 
car park from the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 
Circuit. Go through Gate 2 to your left. (Melways 252 G4) 


RSVP Lorraine Iphelan(Qbigpond.com.au or Dick 5243 3916 


Library working bee 


Wednesday 9 March 2011 
9.30 a.m.—12.30 p.m. 


Contact: Lorraine 5243 0636 


GFNC Excursion 


. Eastern Otways near Lorne 
Sunday 20th March 2011 


Leader: Barry Lingham 


This is a chance to visit the Otway Ranges hinterland to 
investigate the wetter forests. We will focus on forest areas 
near Lorne. 


Meet at 10.00 a.m. for morning tea at Teddy's lookout car park 
in Lorne. After the Great Ocean Road crosses the Erskine 
River in Lorne, turn right into Otway Street. Follow Otway Street 
up hill for about 1 km to a roundabout. Take George Street 
which is a slight veer to the left. It passes houses, then into 
some forest before arriving at the Teddy's Lookout car park 
after about 1.3 km. (Melways Map 518 H11, 32nd Edition) 


At 10.20 a.m. we will spend about 50 minutes visiting the 
lookouts and checking birds and other wildlife. After car 
pooling, we will drive back to the roundabout and follow the 
Allanvale Road to Sheoak Picnic Ground; about 5 km from the 
roundabout. Note that the road is unsealed and very windy, so 
drive carefully and safely. 


Lunch will be eaten at the Sheoak Picnic Ground. We then 
investigate the Nature Circuit which takes about 60 minutes. 
The track has some steeper sections, but is not too daunting. 
This area is very picturesque, with many tree ferns, huge 
eucalypts and other interesting flora, plus the creatures of the 
wetter forests. Other tracks leading from the picnic area may be 
briefly explored if time permits. We will then return to Teddy's 
Lookout to the cars and return home. Finish time about 

3.00 p.m. 


Those attending must bring strong shoes or boots. Also bring 
sun smart clothing, wet weather gear, a hat and sunscreen, 
binoculars, lunch and snacks. 


Contact Barry Lingham 5255 4291 or lingham@tpg.com.au 


Eco book group 
Tuesday 29 March 201 1 


The Big Twitch by Sean Dooley 


Buy or borrow the above book and come along to join in the 
discussion. 


Meeting Room, Geelong Botanic Gardens, 8.00 p.m. 
Contact: Lorraine 5243 0636 | 


Mailing roster 
March: David Flanagan 


April: Sheila Silver’ 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2010—2011 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Vacant 

Secretary Grace Lewis 0438 046 363 
Treasurer Peter Turner 5241 2654 
Minute Secretary Peter Turner 5241 2654 
Committee Member 

D ti John Bell 5261 3543 
r d Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
> ; Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 
: » Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 


deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 


g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 
presturner@ozemail.com.au 
presturner@ozemail.com.au 


soleal@bigpond.com 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291  lingham(Qtpg.com.au 
Conservation Group Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636  Iphelan(gbigpond.com.au 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Geelong Bird Report Craig Morley 52214604  craigmorley5(Qbigpond.com 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 dedmanv@primus.com.au 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 =Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Fauna Survey Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
Membership Officer 

Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291  lingham(gtpg.com.au 


Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 = |phelan@bigpond.com.au 
General Meeting Minutes Yvonne Campbell 


Coming events 


MARCH 2011 


1 General Meeting: Yabbie Research—Eddie Tsyrlin 5 


6 ‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot. 12 

8 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture—Margaret _ 17 
MacDonald 

17-20 Mammal Group: Survey—Stony Rises 21 

17 Bird Group: Meeting 28 

20 Excursion: Lorne 

24 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Paraparap 


25-28 SEANA campout: Angair host club 
29 Eco Book Group 


APRIL 2011 


AGM—Members Night 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
Excursion: Armstrong Creek reserves 
Leader: TBC 

Bird Group: Meeting 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 28 March 2011. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or email (Word document or .rtf please). 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan'gbigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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